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ARGENTINA. 27 Aug.—Antarctic. It was learned that the Govern. 
ment had replied to a Soviet Note rejecting their claim to ‘historic 
rights’ in the Antarctic. 

28 Aug.—Financial Policy. The Finance Minister announced new 
foreign exchange regulations providing for the devaluation of the peso, 
the reduction of the number of different exchange rates from nine to 
three, and the restoration of the liberty of the free market. The new 
rates for sterling were: for basic exports, 14 pesos to the pound, for 
preferential exports, 21 pesos to the pound, and for preferential imports, 
14 pesos to the pound. 


AUSTRALIA. 20 Aug.—Mr Menzies in New Zealand (see New 
Zealand). 

21 Aug.—Korea. Mr Fadden, the acting Prime Minister, announced 
that an Australian infantry battalion for Korea would be grouped with 
two U.K. battalions to form the initial component of the British Com- 
monwealth force being set up in accordance with arrangements between 
the Australian, British, and New Zealand Governments. 

Mr Spender in Paris (see France). 

22 Aug.—Announcement of {100 m. loan (see U.N. International 
Bank). 

23 Aug.—Mr Menzies told a press conference in Sydney that during 
his world tour he had found in all countries a rapidly growing awareness 
of the ‘menace of aggressive international Communism’ and of the 
urgency of building up among the free countries an adequate defence. 
He believed that Korea was part of a world pattern to disperse the forces 
of the democracies. Referring to the loan from the International Bank 
he said that Australia would get a total of $250 m. over the following 
five years, ‘which is precisely what we asked for’. The Government's 
plans for development and immigration had been enthusiastically 
received. In his discussions in London with Sir Stafford Cripps he had 
got ‘first-class co-operation’. The dollars earned by Australia after the 
loan came through would go into the sterling area pool. 

24 Aug.—Mr Spender in Germany (see Germany). 

27 Aug.—Mr Spender at The Hague (see Netherlands). 

28 Aug.—Mr Menzies, broadcasting to the nation, said there was no 
intention of putting Australia on a total war footing. The country was 
faced by three great tasks, all of which must be undertaken simultane- 
ously. The first was to accommodate the rapidly growing population, 
improve the standards of living, and continue the national development 
programme. Secondly, production must be increased so as to stabilize 
costs and prices and defeat inflation. And finally, by increased military 
production and the strengthening of the armed forces the country must 
be made ready to meet the threat of war. 

Mr Spender on Dutch New Guinea (see Netherlands). 

30 Aug.—Mr Spender in London (see Great Britain). 


AUSTRIA. 24 Aug.—Nomination of U.S. civilian High Commissioner 
(see United States). 
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30 Aug.—Mr Ernest Davies, British Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, arrived in Vienna from Trieste. 


BELGIUM. 17 Aug.—The House of Representatives passed a vote of 
confidence in the new Government by 107 to 78 following a speech by 
M. Pholien, Prime Minister, in which he explained that the programme 
of the old Government was still valid. 

18 Aug.—The Senate passed a motion of confidence in the new 
Government by 82 votes to 61, with one abstention. 

M. Lahaut, president of the Communist Party, was assassinated at 
his house at Seraing, near Liége, by persons unknown. 

19 Aug.—The Prime Minister, M. Pholien, made a broadcast speech 
condemning and deploring the murder of M. Lahaut, and promising 
that the Government would bring the assassins to justice. An appeal for 
calm and respect for the law was broadcast by M. Coppé, Minister of 
Economic Affairs. Meanwhile protest strikes were held in the mines and 
metal works in the Liége area. 

20 Aug.—The politburo of the Communist Party accused members of 
the Christian Social Party of the assassination. 

26 Aug.—Korea. It was learned that the Government had decided to 
send a 1,000-man battalion of volunteers to Korea. 


BRAZIL. 17 Aug.—Trade agreement with western Germany (see 
Germany). 


BULGARIA. 26 Aug.—Two former Communist Ministers, B. Petrovski 
and L. Kayrakov, were sentenced to life imprisonment for economic 
espionage for the western Powers and attempted obstruction of Soviet- 
Bulgarian trade negotiations. Ten others were sentenced to shorter 
terms of imprisonment. 


CANADA. 22 Aug.—Strikes. About 125,000 non-operative railway 
employees came out on strike for higher wages and shorter working 
hours. The whole railway system was paralysed. 

28 Aug.—Scheme for Canadian training of British pilots (see Great 
Britain). 

30 Aug.—Strikcs. Parliament passed a Bill providing for the resump- 
tion of railway operation and for the settlement of the dispute by further 
negotiation. The two principal trade union leaders later ordered an 
immediate return to work. 


CHINA. 17 Aug.—The British destroyer Concord was fired on by 
Communist batteries on three islands near Hong Kong and sustained 
one minor casualty but no damage. A naval statement in Hong Kong 
said that she returned the fire in self-defence. 

21 Aug.—Korea. The Communist news agency reported that Mr 
Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister, had sent cables to the U.N. Secretary- 
General and to Mr Malik, the Soviet delegate and president of the 
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Security Council, accusing the U.S.A. of having instigated the Korean 
war and of obstructing all efforts in the United Nations for a peaceful 
settlement. 

23 Aug.—Blockade. The British-registered ship Jeep Hee sank after 
striking a mine in the Yangtze. 

Publication of Sino-Viet Minh treaty (see Indo China). 

24 Aug.—Hong Kong. Gen. Yeh Chien-ying, chairman of the Kwan- 
tung provincial Government, in a statement broadcast by Peking radio, 
accused the British authorities in Hong Kong of a series of frontier 
incidents. A British warship had recently (17 August) headed into 
Chinese territorial waters and after being warned by island defence units 
had opened fire on them. On 2 August four British aircraft had recon- 
noitred over Lapsap Island, and from then until 6 August British aircraft 
had repeatedly flown into Chinese territorial air over the Manshan 
Islands. On 6 July a British Spitfire had flown over Schumchun, and 
on 27 July five British soldiers had crossed the border from Hong Kong 
and penetrated 1 kilometre into Chinese territory. These ‘boundary 
violations and provocations’ were ‘obviously part of a plan to encroach 
upon Chinese sovereignty’, and the British authorities in Hong Kong 
must take entire responsibility for the consequences of such acts. 

Mr Chou En-lai’s protest to Security Council re U.S. policy in For- 
mosa (see U.N. Security Council). 

25 Aug.—vU.S. reply on Formosa (see U.N. Security Council). 

Hong Kong. Two British battalions embarked for Korea. Before 
sailing they were visited by Mr Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner- 
General for South-East Asia, and Gen. Harding, C.-in-C. Far East 
Land Forces, who had arrived earlier in the week from Singapore. Mr 
MacDonald, addressing the troops, said that aggression in Korea was 
part of an attempt by Russian Communism to conquer the world. They 
would be fighting therefore in defence not only of Asia and Europe but 
also of Britain. 

27 Aug.—The Peking Government sent a telegram to the U.N. 
Secretary-General announcing the appointment of a delegation to the 
General Assembly and again declaring that the Nationalist delegation 
had no legal right to represent China. 

The Peking Government also sent a Note to the U.S. Government 
stating that U.S. aircraft had attacked a railway station and an airfield 
on the Chinese side of the Yalu River (which formed the boundary with 
North Korea) and demanding punishment of the airmen concerned and 
compensation. A similar Note was sent to the U.N. Secretary-General 
urging that the Security Council should order American troops to leave 
Korea. 

28 Aug.—U.S. Government’s withdrawal of Gen. MacArthur’s state- 
ment on Formosa (see United States). 

29 Aug.—U.S. proposal for U.N. investigation of allegation re attack 
on Manchuria (see U.N. Security Council). 

30 Aug.—Mr Acheson’s warning to Peking re Korea (see United 
States). 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 17 Aug.—The disagreement within the 
General Affairs Committee on the scope of defence discussions was 
resolved by a compromise agreement, voted by 19 to 6, with 3 absten- 
tions, permitting the Assembly—and hence its committees—to hold 
‘seneral debates on political problems of a non-military character which 
are linked with the need of assuring the security of Europe’. 

M. Mollet (French Socialist), presenting the report of the General 
Affairs Committee to the Consultative Assembly, said that in moving 
towards the goal of European unity it was necessary to remember that 
power must still remain with Governments and therefore with the 
Committee of Ministers. The main proposals contained in the report 
were: (1) a series of resolutions to reinforce the authority of the Council 
as a whole and also that of the Assembly, including the three recom- 
mendations already submitted to the Committee of Ministers; (2) the 
creation of tighter links between the Council of Europe and other inter- 
governmental institutions such as the Brussels Treaty secretariat and the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation; (3) the establish- 
ment of close liaison between European organizations and ‘North 
American nations’. 

18 Aug.—The Assembly adopted the report of the General Affairs 
Committee by 94 votes to nil with 12 abstentions (mostly British Labour 
members). 

21 Aug.—Political exiles from eight eastern and central European 
countries presented a memo to M. Spaak, president of the Assembly, 
proposing that the Council of Europe should co-opt some personalities 
from behind the Iron Curtain to establish the principle of all-European 
unity. 

24 Aug.—The Assembly adopted two recommendations of the Social 
Committee proposing the creation of a European code of social security 
and the extension of social security to nationals of other countries. They 
also adopted the report of the Cultural Committee. 

25 Aug.—The Assembly unanimously approved the Human Rights 
Convention as amended by the legal committee. 

Herr von Brentano (German Christian Democrat) who had recently 
returned from discussions with Dr Adenauer in Bonn, told the press 
that Germany was opposed to the creation of a German army for purely 
national defence purposes. But she considered it her right and duty to 
take part in the defence of European liberties and democratic freedoms 
with the same determination as any other people and was ready to con- 
tribute through her production and manpower to a European army 
under European command, and controlled by a European political 
authority. He welcomed the Chancellor’s proposals for the establish- 
ment of a central police organization in western Germany for internal 
security. 

26 Aug.—Schuman Plan. The Assembly adopted by 73 votes, with 32 
abstentions, the Economic Committee’s report on the Schuman Plan 
which, after welcoming the French initiative, recommended that the 
members of the proposed common assembly be recruited from members 
of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and be instructed 
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to report to the Strasbourg Assembly. A British Conservative amend- 
ment recommending ‘that a renewed effort should be made by all the 
Governments concerned to find a basis for agreement which will enable 
all the principal coal and steel producing countries of Europe to partici- 
pate fully in the scheme’ was adopted by a two-thirds majority. 

28 Aug.—aAt its closing session the Assembly adopted the following 
resolutions, recommending: (1) that members of the Assembly should 
raise in their national Parliaments the major questions voted at Stras- 
bourg; (2) that the Committee of Ministers should allow the formation 
of specialized authorities within the framework of the Council of 
Europe; (3) that the General Affairs Committee should prepare a plan 
for the reform of the statute relating particularly to the suppression of 
the right of veto by the Committee of Ministers; and (4) that the 
British Dominions and members’ overseas territories be associated with 
the work of the Council. They also adopted the Socialist peace resolu- 
tion. A debate on the question of securing greater European unity 
revealed the deep split between the extreme federalists and those who 
thought that the Council should preserve its existing character. 

29 Aug.—M. Spaak, addressing the press on the work of the 
Assembly, deplored the tendency to belittle its achievements. He 
pointed out that it was a consultative and not an executive body, and 
that it had made certain very important recommendations. No one 
could expect that the unification or federation of Europe could be 
realized immediately, and it would be pointless to go ahead without 
Britain, which was an essential element in European unity. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 19 Aug.—A fire broke out at the oil production 
centre at Kbely, in Slovakia. 

24 Aug.—Church and State. Reports reaching the Vatican said that 
Mgr Buzalka, Bishop of Bratislava, had been arrested. He was believed 
to be the third Catholic prelate arrested since July. 


DENMARK. 18 Aug.—Korea. The Government offered a fully 
equipped hospital ship for the use of the United Nations in Korea. 


EGYPT. 25 Aug.—-Suez Canal. The Foreign Minister announced that 
Britain, Norway, and the U.S.A. had protested to the Government 
against a recent decree laying down that guarantees should be given that 
oil passing through the Suez Canal was not destined for Israel. They had 
also protested against the Government’s “black-list”’ of ships which had 
entered Israeli ports. 


EIRE. 22 Aug.—Foreign Trade. Figures issued by the Central Statistics 
Office showed that in 1949 Eire reduced her deficit on the international 
balance of payments to £9,700,000, compared with {19,800,000 in 
1948, and {29,900,000 in 1947. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 18 Aug.—The Coun- 
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cil of the O.E.E.C. approved the texts of the agreements creating a 
European Payments Union and adopted a recommendation to the 
Governments of participating countries urging them to sign. 


FINLAND. 28 Aug.—Strikes. Over 60,000 metal workers came out on 
strike for higher wages. 


FRANCE. 17 Aug.—Defence. The Government’s second memorandum 
on defence was handed to the U.S. Ambassador and to the representa- 
tives of the other Atlantic Pact Countries in Paris. 

Finance. The Ministry of Finance announced that two loans of a total 
value of $225 m. had been concluded with American banks. 

Gen. de Gaulle issued a statement emphasizing that France must 
defend herself against aggression even if she were alone and declaring 
himself ready again to shoulder the burden of office. 

21 Aug.—lIt was learned that Mr Spender, the Australian Minister of 
Exteraal Affairs, was staying in Paris for discussions notably on south- 
east Asian and Pacific affairs. 

22 Aug.—Korea. The Government decided to send an infantry 
battalion to Korea as soon as possible. 

Wages and Prices. The Government reached agreement on a new 
minimum wage rate ranging from 78 francs an hour in the Paris area to 
64 francs in the provinces. 

23 Aug.—Germany. A Foreign Office spokesman reaffirmed the 
Government’s opposition to the rearmament of Germany but said that 
France was disposed to agree to the principle of increasing the west 
German police force by 10,000 men. 

24 Aug.—Defence. M. Moch, Minister of National Defence, and M 
Petsche, Minister of Finance, had discussions with Mr Shinwell, the 
British Defence Minister, and Mr Gaitskell, Minister for Economic 
Affairs, who later returned to London. 

27 Aug.—Foreign Policy. M. Moch, speaking at Sete, said that France 
would not take part in an aggressive war and that the Government dis- 
sociated itself completely from the views expressed (on 25 August) by 
the U.S. Secretary of the Navy. He added that the British Secretary 
of State for Air, who was staying in Paris, had confirmed the British 
Government’s unanimous opposition to such views. He rejected the 
idea of planning resistance to possible aggression in Britain or North 
Africa. The place to fight was as far east as possible. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. 17 Aug.—It was learned that a new 
Government had been formed in Tunisia with M. Chenik as Prime 
Minister. 


GERMANY. 17 Aug.—Western Germany. Dr Adenauer had discussions 
with the Allied High Commission on questions of security. 

It was learned that the police had raided a publishing firm at Wup- 
pertal, on the border of the Ruhr, and seized forty tons of Communist 
literature brought in from the eastern Zone. 
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The Communist newspaper at Freiburg was suspended for one 
month by the French authorities. 

The Federal Government concluded a trade agreement with Brazil, 

18 Aug.— Western Germany. Dr Adenauer, the Federal Chancellor, in 
an interview published in the New York Times, called for a west German 
police force equal in numbers and in armament to the People’s Police in 
the Soviet Zone. 

21 Aug.—Berlin. U.S. officials in Berlin said that about 180 members 
of the east Zone’s People’s Police had sought refuge in west Berlin 
during the past eight weeks. 

Western Germany. A British court at Bielefeld sentenced a young 
German woman to six years’ imprisonment on charges of espionage for 
Czechoslovakia. 

British High Commissioner in London (see Great Britain). 

22 Aug.—It was learned that a Communist paper in Munich had been 
suspended for ninety days for violating law No. 5 of the Allied High 
Commission. 

It was announced that Dr Gillessen, the former Minister of Food and 
Supply in Thuringia, had arrived in west Berlin as a political refugee. 

23 Aug.—Western Germany. The British High Commissioner 
returned from London. 

Dr Adenauer, addressing a press conference on the particular 
dangers threatening western Germany, said that the western Powers 
should reinforce their occupation troops as soon as possible. Western 
Germany must have military protection but, he remarked, confidence in 
American military power had waned because of events in Korea. The 
security problem in Germany was different from that in any other 
European State. It had two distinct sides—international security and 
internal security. After complaining that the Government had no diplo- 
matic representation abroad through which it could communicate 
direct with other Governments on questions of international security, 
he turned to the problem of internal security. This was a matter for 
which the Republic itself should be responsible. The existing police 
force was utterly inadequate, even with the additional 10,000 men 
approved by the High Commission. The force which he had recently 
proposed should be equivalent in strength but not in political character 
to the People’s Police in the Soviet Zone. It should be thought of as a 
security force, not as a defence army. The idea of recreating the Wehr- 
macht was distasteful to most Germans. 

Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner, commenting on the 
Chancellor’s statement, said that the defence of Europe must be a 
‘joint effort’, and strength would be achieved. “This will include 
Germany and will require of the German people and their represen- 
tatives straightforward and co-operative action’. The American Army 
and other U.N. forces in Korea were fighting and dying for the cause of 
freedom. Democratic peoples might be slow to start but they generated 
overwhelming power ‘and they are victorious’. 

Dr Schumacher, leader of the Opposition, made a statement in which 
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he again accused the Chancellor of making concessions to the Allies 
without obtaining in return further recognition of the Republic’s rights. 
He insisted that if Germany was to rearm at all—a development to 
which he was not favourable—it must be as a member of the west 
European community and on condition that the U.S.A. would defend 
her against the East and seek to decide any possible conflict ‘east of the 
Vistula’ and not in Germany. 

French statement on German police (see France). 

Mr Acheson on meeting with the High Commission (see United 
States). 

Berlin. The three western Commandants sent a letter to Mr Dengin, 
the Berlin representative of the Soviet Control Commission, protesting 
against Soviet interference with inter-zonal mail trains in violation of the 
1949 agreements lifting the Berlin blockade. 

Atomic Energy. A report issued by British Intelligence authorities in 
Berlin said that the Soviet authorities had ordered an unprecedented 
speed up in the east German uranium mines. 

24 Aug.—Western Germany. Mr McCloy received Dr Adenauer. 

Mr Spender, the Australian Minister of External Affairs, who had 
arrived in Germany, met the British and U.S. High Commissioners. 

Mr McCloy replied to a letter from the Communist-controlled Free 
German Youth refusing their invitation to sign the Stockholm ‘peace 
petition’. 

25 Aug.—Western Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick received Dr 
Adenauer. 

A Diisseldorf printing works was closed for thirty days by the allied 
authorities for having printed a Communist pamphlet prejudicial to the 
prestige and security of the allied forces. 

It was announced that the British authorities had decontrolled 
thirteen former war plants, now demilitarized, in Lower Saxony. 

Mr Spender was received by President Heuss and also by Dr 
Adenauer. 

Herr von Brentano on German rearmament (see Council of Europe). 

National Front. The first national congress of the National Front 
opened in the Soviet Sector of Berlin, attended by delegates said to have 
been elected by the whole German population. The chairman was Dr 
Correns, an expert on synthetic textiles. 

26 Aug.—National Front. Herr Pieck, president of the east German 
Government, presented to the congress a twelve-point programme of 
‘national resistance’ for western Germany aimed against the occupation 
and Ruhr statutes, remilitarization, armaments production, the forma- 
tion of a ‘mercenary’ army, British and American ‘war propaganda’, 
dismantling etc., and again threatened the west German leaders with 
trial before a people’s court. He also referred to the German right to a 
freely and equally negotiated peace treaty—a right which was ac- 
knowledged by the U.S.S.R. 

Western Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, speaking in Hamburg, 
denied German suggestions that British policy in Germany was influenced 

by fear of German competition, and recalled that it was on Mr Bevin’s 
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initiative that the permitted level of steel production had been raised and 
the dismantling policy modified. Britain had moreover contributed over 
£200 m. towards the rehabilitation of Germany. It was the aim of the 
western Allies to create a prosperous, democratic, and contented Ger- 
many incorporated in the western system. ‘If Germany keeps faith with 
us, she need not be afraid that we will not keep faith with her.’ He 
reminded the Germans that occupation costs were an element in western 
defence and that the British taxpayer bore a very much heavier burden 
in this respect than the German. 

28 Aug.—Western Germany. The text was issued of the High Com- 
mission’s law for the dispersal of the assets of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
the former dye trust. 

Eastern Germany. The Evangelical press in Berlin announced that the 
People’s Police had forbidden the distribution of the printed sermons of 
Dr Dibelius, the Bishop of Berlin. Dr Dibelius would, however, still be 
permitted to preach in person in Soviet occupied territory. 

29 Aug.—Western Germany. The Government approved the 1950-1 
Budget, totalling 12,980 D-marks, and providing for the continuation of 
the food subsidies (which had been due to end on 1 July). 

The U.S. High Commission announced that employment in the 
Federal Republic was over 14 m. 

The Communist newspaper in Kiel, the last in the British Zone, was 
suspended for ninety days together with the printing firm producing it. 

Berlin. The three western Commandants informed the west Berlin 
Magistrat that they approved the new Constitution drawn up as a basis 
for the December elections, and giving to Berlin the status of a Land as 
well as of a city. Their consent to a clause making Berlin the twelfth 
Land of the west German Republic was, however, withheld. 

30 Aug.—Western Germany. The Allied High Commission received 
a memo from Dr Adenauer on the internal and external security of the 
Republic. 

Mr McCloy left by air for London and Washington. 

Mr Acheson on east German elections (see United States). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 18 Aug.—Mr Ernest Davies in Belgrade (see 
Yugoslavia). 

20 Aug.—Korea. The War Office announced that it had been decided 
to send an infantry force from Hong Kong to Korea immediately. 
Replacements would shortly arrive in Hong Kong. 

21 Aug.—Labour Party Policy. ‘Labour and the New Society’, a 
policy statement issued by the Labour Party, laid down three approaches 
towards the attainment of world peace: the unity of the democracies, 
military preparedness, and economic development. Co-operation by the 
free world was essential to economic progress, and rising standards of 
living the strongest defence against Communism and Fascism. It pro- 
posed, as a successor to the Marshall Plan, a ‘world plan for mutual aid’, 
whose object would be ‘to attack poverty everywhere’, and in which all 
the existing schemes for world development should be brought 
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together. As a contribution to this plan a technical service should be set 
up in Britain to spread knowledge, experience, and skill. The statement 
reafhirmed Labour’s support for the U.N. Charter, the Brussels Treaty, 
and the Atlantic Pact, and said the Party would work for closer co- 
operation with western Europe. On domestic policy the philosophy and 
immediate aims of Socialism were redefined. The application of the Iron 
and Steel Act was promised but no new nationalization measures were 
proposed except in reference to water supply. 

Korea. The Admiralty announced that a small Royal Marine Com- 
mando unit was being formed for early dispatch to Korea. 

Statement on British troops for Korea (see United States). 

Germany. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, the British High Commissioner in 
Germany, arrived in London for discussions. 

22 Aug.—A letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Patriarch 
of Moscow was published in which, replying to an appeal for peace by 
the heads of the Churches in Russia, Georgia, and Armenia, he recalled 
that the 1948 Lambeth conference had supported the general reduction 
of armaments and effective international control of atomic energy. It 
would not, however, be right to ban the atomic bomb until there was 
‘such effective international control’ as to prevent its use. 

Colonies. The General Council of the T.U.C. published a special 
report on the help needed by trade union movements in the colonies. 

24 Aug.—Mr Shinwell and Mr Gaitskell in Paris (see France). 

25 Aug.—Korea. An Admiralty announcement said that British war- 
ships had been operating in support of U.N. forces in Korea since 
28 June. There were then 22 British warships in Far Eastern waters, 
including an aircraft carrier, three cruisers, and seven destroyers, and 
slightly over half of them were then in Japanese waters. The strength of 
these forces had been maintained throughout the operations and the 
crews had been reinforced. The naval forces of Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand had also made a substantial contribution. The total num- 
ber of officers and men of the navies of the British Commonwealth now 
serving in the Far East was about 10,000, of which about 7,000 were 
engaged in operations in Korean waters. 

Embarkation of British troops in Hong Kong for Korea (see China). 

Protest re Suez Canal restrictions (see Egypt). 

26 Aug.—Foreign Policy. Mr Churchill, speaking in a party political 
broadcast, severely criticized the Government for their ‘improvidence’ 
and ‘hesitancy’, and cited as instances their refusal to recall Parliament 
at an earlier date to discuss the new defence plan, the tardiness of their 
decision to send troops to Korea, the sale of jet fighters to Egypt and 
Argentina, and previously to Russia, at a time when they were so 
urgently needed at home, the export of machine tools to Russia, and their 
vacillating policy towards the idea of Germany’s participation in the 

defence of western Europe. 

At a recent meeting of the Council of Europe the Germans had 
declared that they did not want to create a German national army but 
were willing to serve in a European defence force, and the French had 
welcomed the idea of French and German soldiers standing side by side 
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in the defence of freedom. This was a great event in the history of Europe. 
But it also marked the common peril which oppressed them all. The 
building up of an army disguised as a police force in eastern Germany was 
similar to the technique carried out by the Kremlin in north Korea 
before the recent attack. Europe was in great danger—the supreme peril 
was there, not in Korea—and the sole deterrent against an aggressive 
Communist invasion was U.S. superiority in the atomic bomb. He, Mr 
Churchill, did not believe that a major war was imminent and thought 
there might still be a breathing space to ward it off. If they were 
granted two or three years of peace and could close the ‘hideous gap in the 
European front’ while the U.S.A. maintained and increased their 
superiority in the atomic bomb there was hope ot reaching a final peace 
settlement. ‘The only.way to deal with Communist Russia is by having 
superior strength . . . and then acting with reason and fairness. This is 
the plan for the battle of peace.’ He ended by reminding his audience 
that whatever party differences divided the country they all shared the 
same dangers and meant to defend the same great causes. 

27 Aug.—Mr Bottomley, Secretary for Overseas Trade, commenting 
in London on Mr Churchill’s reference to the sale of machine tools to 
Russia said that Britain had been ‘careful to withhold any commodities 
which come into the category of strategic priority’. Britain received 
essential supplies of grain and timber from Russia, and had to make pay- 
ment in return. 

28 Aug.—The Secretary for Air announced that arrangements had 
been made for the Royal Canadian Air Force to train R.A.F. pilots and 
navigators in Canada. The scheme would begin on 15 January 1951. 

29 Aug.—Korea. The General Council of the T.U.C. published a 
report on the Korean situation. 

30 Aug.—Pakistan. The report was published of the U.K. industrial 
mission which went to Pakistan in February. It reviewed Pakistan’s 
economic progress since the partition of India in 1947, its development 
projects, and the prospects of expanding trade relations between Britain 
and Pakistan. 

Defence. Mr Attlee made a broadcast speech in which he an- 
nounced pay increases for all ranks of the armed services and appealed 
for regular recruits. He also announced the Government’s decision to 
increase the period of national service from eighteen months to two 
years. 

Two White Papers were issued, the first (Cmd. 8026) giving the 
Government’s reasons for increasing the period of whole-time national 
service, the second (Cmd. 8027) giving details of the increases in service 
emoluments, the total cost of which was estimated at {68,500,000 a year. 

Mr Ernest Davies in Vienna (see Austria). 

Mr Webb in Amsterdam (see Netherlands). 

Mr Spender, the Australian Minister of External Affairs, arrived in 
London from The Hague. 

The U.S. Ambassador left London for discussions in Washington. 
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GREECE. 17 Aug.—Government Changes. The Liberal Party withdrew 
its Ministers from the Cabinet because of its disagreement with Gen. 
Plastiras’s internal policy. 

18 Aug.—The Government resigned and the King asked Mr 
Venizelos, the Liberal leader, to form a new one. 

21 Aug.—Government Changes. An all-Liberal skeleton Government 
was sworn in, Mr Venizelos himself taking the office of Prime Minister, 
Foreign Minister, Minister of National Defence, and the Interior. It 
was understood that the Ministry would be broadened on the return of 
Mr Papandreou and Mr Tsouderos from Washington. 

28 Aug.—Government Changes. It was learned that the Social Demo- 
crats and the E.P.E.K. had agreed to support the Government. 


HUNGARY. 30 Aug.—Church and State. An agreement was signed 
between the Government and the Catholic Church under which the 
State guaranteed ‘full religious freedom for Catholics and the religious 
activities of the Catholic Church’ and agreed to return eight parochial 
schools to church authority, while the Church declared its support for 
the ‘Constitution and Order of State of the People’s Republic’. 


INDIA. 20 Aug.—Strikes. The number of textile workers on strike in 
Bombay rose to nearly 112,000. 

Police at Indore opened fire when attacked by about 3,000 workers 
who were demonstrating against a reduction of staff by their employers. 
One police officer was fatally injured and four others and three workmen 
were also injured. 

22 Aug.—Sir Owen Dixon on failure of Kashmir negotiations (see 
Pakistan). 

23 Aug.—Mr Ali Khan on the Kashmir dispute (see Pakistan). 

24 Aug.—Kashmir. Pandit Nehru told a press conference that when 
Pakistan, which stuck to the idea of an overall plebiscite, had agreed to 
consider the mediator’s plan for a limited plebiscite without prejudice to 
her own position, India had been asked to agree that for the purposes of 
this plebiscite the authority of the existing Kashmir Government 
should be temporarily taken over by the plebiscite administrator. This 
proposal, involving the suspension of the lawfully constituted Govern- 
ment, was unacceptable; it would moreover mean direct appeasement of 
the aggressor. It was time they went back to the origins of the Kashmir 
dispute. So far the Security Council had avoided considering the basis 
of India’s first complaint, which was that Pakistan was guilty of aggres- 
sion. He said however that India had no intention of indulging in 
military operations, in spite of the deadlock, and that she would not 
allow the Kashmir dispute to influence other issues between the two 

countries. 

28 Aug.—Sir Zaffrulah Khan on Kashmir (see Pa/cstan). 


INDO CHINA. 18 Aug.—Following a two-day’s series of police raids 
in Saigon, over a thousand suspected Communists were arrested. 
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INDO CHINA (continued) 

20 Aug.—French and Viet Minh delegations met to discuss an 
exchange of prisoners and civilian internees. 

23 Aug.—Viet Minh-Chinese Treaty. The French authorities in 
Saigon published the text of a captured document representing the 
terms of a treaty between the Viet Minh and Chinese Communist 
leaders signed at Mon-Tze, in China, on 10 June 1950 and coming into 
force on 1 July 1950. Entitled ‘Military plan of attack and defence on 
the Chinese-Viet Nam frontier’ it provided that the forces of the two 
parties would ally themselves to repel any imperialist attack on the 
frontier regions. The Chinese army would be ready within three days 
to help resist any general offensive by the French or Bao-Dai forces 
in the area and after victory would retire unconditionally into its own 
country within one month. 


IN 
a gathering on the occasion of the fifth anniversary of the original 
declaration of the Republic, said that Indonesia’s claim to Dutch New 
Guinea—now called Irian—could not be disposed of. The new Con- 
stitution laid down that the whole of the former Netherlands East 
Indies now belonged to Indonesia. The Hague round-table agreement 
provided that the question of Dutch New Guinea should be settled 
peacefully in 1950. After 1950, however, neither party to the agreement 
would be bound by that provision. The question—a major issue—was 
one of colonialism or independence. ‘Part of our territory is still 
colonized by the Dutch and we do not accept this.’ 

20 Aug.—About 750,000 plantation labourers in Java and Sumatra 
went on strike for higher wages. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBERAL CONFERENCE. 28 Aug.—The 
annual conference of the Liberal International ended at Stuttgart after 
a five-day session. 


ITALY. 21 Aug.—The Government issued a statement denying Soviet 
press allegations that Italy was breaking the peace treaty by: (1) carrying 
out atomic research; (2) exceeding the strength of forces allowed; 
(3) building jet planes; (4) training reserve officers; (5) carrying out 
a campaign for an aggressive war. 

27 Aug.—Signor di Vittorio, Secretary-General of the Communist- 
led trade union, the C.G.LL., made a speech in Rome outlining the 
‘great battle’ for wage increases to be opened in September. He stressed 
the need for a united trade union front. 

29 Aug.—The former Marshal Graziani was released from prison, 
over thirteen of his nineteen years sentence for military collaboration 
with the Germans after the armistice having been remitted. 


JAPAN. 17 Aug.—Gen. MacArthur and Mr Menzies, the Australian 
Premier, met for discussions on the Korean war. 
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Gen. MacArthur on rearmament of Japan (see United States). 
25 Aug.—Foreign Trade. The Ministry for Trade and Industry 
announced that authority had been granted in principle by Gen. 
MacArthur’s headquarters for Japanese firms to establish agencies 


oversea. 
28 Aug.—Soviet Note to U.S.A. on Japanese war criminals (see 


U.S.S.R.). 


KOREA. 17 Aug.—Three North Korean divisions opened a major 
offensive on a fifteen-mile front east of the Naktong between Waegwan 
and Kunwi and advanced two or three miles against the South Korean 
troops defending this sector. Further North Korean crossings were 
reported in the region of Waegwan. In the Changnyong bridgehead 
U.S. troops, reinforced by Marines from the Chinju area, launched a 
counter-attack and stiff fighting was reported. It was announced that 
U.S. forces on the Chinju front had been withdrawn some twenty miles 
eastward to positions west of the port of Masan. 

South Korean troops landed on the island of Tokchok, thirty miles 
south-west of Inchon on the west coast. 

A North Korean officer captured by the Americans and identified as 
having taken part in the murder of thirty-two U.S. prisoners was sent 
back to be tried as a war criminal. 

19 Aug.—The allied offensive on the east side of the Naktong con- 
tinued and South Korean troops recaptured Kumhwa, twelve miles 
north of Taegu. 

20 Aug.—Further heavy attacks were launched against the North 
Koreans north-west of Taegu and very heavy enemy casualties were 
reported. An allied communiqué said that the Communist bridgehead 
near Changnyong had been completely wiped out. It was learned that 
the South Korean troops who recaptured Pohang had linked up with 
other South Korean and American troops to the north. As a result the 
besieged airfield near Pohang had been restored to limited operational 
use. On the southern sector allied troops, supported by aircraft, 
attacked a force of some 5,000 invaders to the north-west of Masan. It 
was learned that Tongyong, at the extreme end of the peninsular, had 
been recaptured by South Korean troops after an amphibious landing. 

18 Aug.—North Korean pressure on Taegu was relieved when a joint 
American-South Korean force stopped the drive from the north-west 
and regained two or three miles of the main Taegu-Kunwi road in a 
counter-attack. Meanwhile the civilian evacuation of Taegu began, and 
President Syngnam Rhee and most of the members of his Cabinet were 
also reported to have Jeft. A North Korean attack in the hills west of 
Masan was driven back. It was learned that a South Korean division, 
brought in by sea, had recaptured the port of Pohang. 

21 Aug.—The British destroyer Comus was attacked by two Yak 
aircraft. One rating was killed. 

22 Aug.—North Korean attempts to renew their advances north- 
west of Taegu and in the southern sector west of Masan were repulsed 
with bitter fighting. Minor actions were reported at Hyonpung, south- 
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west of Taegu, where the North Koreans retained a small bridgehead 
over the Naktong. In the east, South Korean troops made further 
advances to the north of Pohang and Kigye against stiffening resistance, 
It was learned that South Korean Marines had landed on Ejak Island, 
off Inchon. 

23 Aug.—American and South Korean forces repulsed a strong 
enemy attack in the hills north of Taegu. The Naktong line remained 
relatively quiet, though the North Koreans were reported to have 
strengthened their bridgehead at Hyonpung. 

It was announced in Ottowa that men of the Canadian destroyer 
Athalbaskan had made two landings on islands off South Korea. 

24 Aug.—American and South Korean troops made limited attacks 
at both ends of the western defence line, and in each case won some 
ground. Allied headquarters announced that enemy pressure was 
decreasing on the northern front. The North Koreans claimed the 
capture of Kunwi, some twenty miles north-east of Waegwan. 

It was learned that South Korean troops had occupied an island off 
the south-west coast. 

Gen. Collins, the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, and Admiral Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations, who had been conferring with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo, visited the Taegu front. On returning to Tokyo both 
expressed confidence in the situation. Admiral Sherman spoke of 
evidence, acquired by U.S. Intelligence, that Russia had supplied North 
Korea with arms since the outbreak of war. 

25 Aug.—North Korean forces launched a strong attack against 
South Korean troops in the mountains north-east of Taegu and made 
a ‘slight penetration’. The heaviest engagement was fought round 
Chongno, a small town seven miles east of Kunwi. To the west a com- 
bined American-South Korean attack up the Taegu-Kunwi road was 
repulsed. American troops launched an attack against the last bridge- 
head across the Naktong south-west of Taegu. 

Statement on British naval support (see Great Britain). 

27 Aug.—North Korean troops, taking the offensive on the eastern 
sector advanced seven miles towards Pohang against South Korean 
forces. At the southern end of the front a North Korean attack towards 
Masan was repulsed by U.S. units. 

28 Aug.—Strong North Korean attacks were reported all along the 
northern front from Waegwan to the east coast. One spearhead advanced 
to within two miles of Pohang. 

It was learned that Pak Heun Young, the North Korean Foreign 
Minister, had sent to the United Nations a detailed report of the 
‘commission of the United Fatherland Front for the investigation of 
crimes of the American interventionists and the Syngman Rhee clique’. 

29 Aug.—Two British battalions arrived from Hong Kong. 

Small detachments of North Korean troops entered Pohang but were 
driven out by South Koreans, supported by U.S. aircraft. American 
reinforcements, who had been brought to the scene, succeeded in clear- 
ing an enemy road-block three miles south-west of the port, on the 
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Yongchon-Taegu supply route. Fierce fighting was reported at other 
points on the northern front, notably round Kigye and near Chidong, 
about ten miles to the north-west. 

30 Aug.—Fighting proceeded on the outskirts of Pohang, where the 
enemy were kept under constant bombardment by allied warships and 
aircraft. South Korean troops were heavily engaged just south of 
Kigye and also near Uihung, where they made a slight withdrawal. On 
the Naktong line U.S. troops attempted to capture a height near 
Waegwan but were driven back. Further downstream they foiled a 
number of attempted crossings. 


MALAYA. 21 Aug.—Two constables were killed and four wounded in 
a bandit attack in Kedah. 

25 Aug.—Sir Harold Briggs, Director of Operations, announcing 
further details of the scheme to raise a Home Guard, said the Govern- 
ment wanted the people of Malaya to give their active help in bringing 
the emergency to an end. The plan would be worked progressively, the 
village units receiving arms before those in the larger towns, where 
security would remain the major responsibility of the auxiliary police. 
Each State would receive arms as they became available. Candidates for 
the Home Guard would be nominated by headmen, who would them- 
selves be selected by a district advisory committee consisting of pro- 
minent Malay, Chinese, Indian, and European local citizens. Home 
Guards would have the power of arrest and search. 

28 Aug.—One British soldier was killed and an officer and another 
soldier wounded when ambushed by bandits in Pahang. 

29 Aug.—Sir Harold Briggs, speaking at Kuala Lumpur, said there 
had recently been a decrease in serious incidents, and an improvement 
in the flow of information. The results of the ‘Briggs Plan’ were en- 
couraging and there was increasing evidence of the effectiveness of air 
action,’ which depressed the morale of the bandits. Resettlement and 
regrouping of squatters and labour had already begun throughout the 
country. 


MALTA. 17 Aug.—E.R.P. It was learned that $2,300,000 of Marshall 
Plan funds had been earmarked by the E.C.A. to provide nearly half the 
cost of the construction of a new electric power plant on the island. 


NETHERLANDS. 17 Aug.—Dr Soekarno on Dutch New Guinea 
(see Indonesia). 

20 Aug.—Strikes. It was learned that Mr Drees, Prime Minister, had 
said in a broadcast that the harbour strikes in Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam were part of a Communist attempt to disrupt the economic life of 
the country. The Government were doing all they could to remedy the 
difference between wages and prices, but would not yield to terrorism. 

23 Aug.—Statement re Dutch troops for Korea (see United States). 

27 Aug.—Mr Spender, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
arrived at The Hague from Germany. 

28 Aug.—New Guinea. Mr Spender was received by the Prime 
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Minister, the Foreign Minister, and the Minister for Union and Overseg 
Territories. He told the press that his Government could not acknow- 
ledge the Indonesian claim to Dutch New Guinea, the defence of which 
was of vital importance to Australia. 

29 Aug.—New Guinea. Mr Spender reaffirmed to the press that his 
Government did not consider that Indonesia had any valid claim to 
Dutch New Guinea. 

30 Aug.—Mr Webb, the British Minister of Food, arrived in 
Amsterdam. 


NEW ZEALAND. 18 Aug.—The Legislative Council passed the Bill 
for its own abolition on 1 January 1951. 

20 Aug.—Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, arrived from 
Japan. 

4 Aug.—Budget. Mr Holland, Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, presenting his Budget to Parliament said that the total com- 
bined revenue of the Consolidated Fund and the Social Security Fund 
stood at £167,700,000, exceeding the 1949 total by about £8 m. In 
spite of increased expenditure on defence—{16,500,000 against 
£9,800,000 in 1949—and on social security—{49 m. against £46,300,000 
—there would be some tax relief. Reviewing the oversea accounts he 
said that income would probably balance payments. The sterling 
reserves were not satisfactory and the position would have been much 
worse but for the sharp rise in wool prices, representing £25 m. more 
for the year. Wool also largely accounted for the improved dollar in- 
come, which would probably balance payments, as against a deficit of 
£52 m. in 1949. 

25 Aug.—Korea. The Defence Minister told Parliament that it had 
been decided to supply an artillery force of about a thousand men to 
support the British-Australian joint infantry brigade for Korea. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 22 Aug.—The Council of Deputies 
resumed their meetings in London. 

26 Aug.—A statement issued by the Council of Deputies said that 
they had continued their review of defence measures, and had instructed 
their working group to make recommendations on proposals submitted 
by member Governments for increasing their defences. They had also 
taken decisions on a report from the Military Production and Supply 
Board on high priority projects and had considered in particular the 
method of financing the new production. 


NORWAY. 25 Aug,—Protest re Suez Canal restrictions (see Egypt). 

Defence. The texts of three Government Bills were published, pro- 
viding for the expenditure of 250 m. kroner on defence over a period of 
two and a half years, granting special powers to the Government or 
district administrators in a period of emergency, and redrafting the 
treason paragraphs of the penal code for enforcement in case of acute 
danger to the security of the realm. 
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PAKISTAN. 22 Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon, who had returned 
to Karachi, announced that he saw no immediate prospect of agreement 
being reached over Kashmir and that he considered further talks would 
be ‘futile’. Summarizing the negotiations he said that at the Delhi 
meeting of the two Prime Ministers on 20 July it became evident that 
his proposals were unacceptable to India and that it would be impos- 
sible to reach agreement on the conditions, including demilitarization, 
which were necessary for the holding of a plebiscite. He had therefore 
proposed as an alternative solution the partition of those parts of 
Kashmir where the desires of the inhabitants were known, and local 
plebiscites in those areas where the desires of the people were uncertain. 
While India was prepared to consider a settlement on these lines, 
Pakistan continued to stand by the U.N. plan for an overall plebiscite 
and was unwilling to discuss the possibility of partition. Even had it 
been possible to arrange an out-and-out partition without any plebiscite 
it was evident that both parties would in that event insist on having the 
valley of Kashmir. As a final effort he had offered to prepare a plan for 
the settlement of the dispute, representing a solution which, in his 
judgement, should now be adopted by the parties. But he had dropped 
this proposal when it became clear that there was one point on which 
India’s view was irreconcilable with his own. Both Governments had 
treated him with courtesy and kindness, but neither had made any pro- 
posals of its own. 

23 Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon left Karachi for London. 

Mr Liaquat Ali Khan told a press conference that the failure of Sir 
Owen Dixon’s mission was not due to any want of co-operation on the 
part of Pakistan but was entirely India’s responsibility. At the Delhi 
conference India had not only obstructed demilitarization but had put 
forward demands with regard to the northern areas and the administra- 
tion of Azad Kashmir which were both unreasonable and contrary to 
the agreed settlement. Referring to the alternative solution by partition 
he reaffirmed Pakistan’s stand for a plebiscite as agreed by the United 
Nations. India’s refusal to withdraw its troops in defiance of the 
Security Council resolution was a challenge to the United Nations. The 
Security Council must now face the facts and ensure that international 
agreements were carried out. Pakistan ‘will not rest until Kashmir is 
liberated and its people are free to determine their future according to 
their own wishes’. 

24 Aug.—Pandit Nehru on Kashmir dispute (see India). 

28 Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Zaffrulah Khan, addressing the Pakistan 
Institute of International Affairs, expressed his approval of Sir Owen 
Dixon’s conditions for a plebiscite in Kashmir. Referring to Indian 
allegations of ‘aggression’, he said he was fully prepared to have 
Pakistan’s action over Kashmir judged by the same yardstick as India’s 
actions in the parallel case of the State of Junagadh, where Indian 
forces had occupied the State, whose Muslim ruler had acceded to 
Pakistan, because its population was primarily non-Muslim. 


30 Aug.—Report of U.K. industrial mission (see Great Britain). 
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PAKISTAN (continued) 
Syria. It was learned that a treaty of friendship with Syria had been 


signed in Karachi. 


PALESTINE. 28 Aug.—The Haifa oil refineries resumed limited 
operations. 

Four Israeli soldiers were killed by a mine on the Beit Jibrin road, 
The Israeli authorities lodged a complaint with the United Nations 
against Jordan. 

29 Aug.—lIt was learned that Israeli military units had been ordered 
to withdraw from the mixed Israel- Jordan frontier patrols set up by the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. 


PHILIPPINES. 25 Aug.—Eleven towns in central Luzon were 
attacked by some 5,000 Communist-led Huks in what appeared to be an 
organized operation. The raiders started fires in the towns, scattered 
Communist pamphlets, and shouted slogans opposing the Govern- 
ment’s decision to send troops to Korea. 

26 Aug.—The Huks were beaten back to the hills by Government 
troops supported by tanks. Though full casualty figures were not 
available it was understood that 100 persons had been killed at Tarlac, 
seventy miles north of Manila, and thirty men of the constabulary at 
Camp Macabulos. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 27 Aug.—Korea. It was announced that the 
Government’s offer to send a fighter squadron to Korea had been 
accepted by the U.S.A. 

30 Aug.—South-west Africa. Elections were held in South-west 
Africa for 6 seats in the Union Parliament, all of which were won by 
the Nationalist Party, and for 18 seats in the Legislative Assembly of 
South-west Africa, 15 of which were won by the Nationalists and 
3 by the United Party. 


SPAIN. 24 Aug. President Truman’s renewed opposition to loan, and 
Senate-House Committee vote on $62,500,000 loan (see United States). 

25 Aug.—Approval of loan by U.S. House of Representatives (se 
United States). 


SWEDEN. 20 Aug.—Foreign Policy. Herr Unden, Prime Minister, 
stated that if the Korean war developed into a war between the great 
Powers, Swedish policy would be one of armed neutrality. The Govern- 
ment’s moral support of the U.N. action in Korea and their decision to 
send a field hospital implied no change in their foreign policy. 

21 Aug.—U.S.S.R. The Soviet naval attaché, Commander Laritchey, 
was officially rebuked for having entered a prohibited passage off the 
Swedish coast when on a recent sailing trip and taking photographs. 

30 Aug.—U.S.S.R. The Government received a Note from the 
Soviet Government accusing the authorities of illegally imprisoning 
a Latvian subject, W. Vilkans, while informing the Soviet Embassy 
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that they had been unable to find him, and also accusing them of 
allowing ‘representatives of Fascist emigrant organizations (to) take 
part in their illegal activities directed against the Soviet from Swedish 


soil’. 
SYRIA. 30 Aug.—Treaty with Pakistan (see Pakistan). 


UNITED NATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON THE BALKANS 

27 Aug.—The committee’s third annual report to the General 
Assembly, which was published, said that in spite of the absence of large- 
scale guerrilla operations, the threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece still existed and now came mainly from 
Bulgaria. It recommended notably that a U.N. agency on the Balkans 
should be maintained; that all States, and particularly Albania and 
Bulgaria should be urged to refrain from encouraging or permitting a 
renewal of armed action against Greece and to permit international 
verification of the ‘disarming and disposition’ of Greek guerrillas on 
their territories; that all countries should be asked to refrain from pro- 
viding arms or war material to Albania and Bulgaria so long as the latter 
continued their unlawful assistance to the Greek guerrillas; and that the 
abducted Greek children should be repatriated. 


COUNCIL FOR LIBYA 
17 Aug.—Mr Pelt, the U.N. Commissioner for Libya, told the press 
at Geneva, where the members of the Council were assembled, that all 


tendencies in the territory were directed towards a federal Muslim 


State composed of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and Fezzan. The Italian 
minority, consisting mainly of farmers, were a valuable element in the 
country’s economy. If they decided to remain there they would want 


' a certain assurance of security. They were represented on all the 


advisory bodies engaged in framing the Constitution, and the Libyans 


_ appeared willing to come to terms with them. 


29 Aug.—The Egyptian and Pakistani members of the Council told 
a press conference that they agreed with the Commissioner’s views 
about the unity of Libya but declared further that the Libyan people 
desired only one form of State, a monarchy, and that the only candidate 
for the kingship was the Emir Idris el Senussi. They also expressed the 
view that Libyan independence could be achieved long before 1 January 
1952, the outside date laid down by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
22 Aug.—The Bank announced a $100 m. loan to the Australian 
Government for development projects over the following two years. 


SECRETARIAT 
27 Aug.—Message re appointment of Chinese Communist delega- 
_ tion (see China). 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 

17 Aug.—Korea. Gen. MacArthur’s second report on operations in 
Korea, submitted to the Council by the U.S. Government, noted that 
apart from U.S. troops, no ground troops of any member nations had 
arrived in Korea, and appealed urgently to members to make their 
contribution without delay. Eight nations were now represented in the 
coastal blockade, and air operations were shared by U.S., Australian, 
Canadian, and South Korean aircraft. The report gave high praise to the 
co-operation of various nationalities comprising the U.N. forces and 
also commended the fighting spirit of the South Koreans. The whok 
operation had assumed the character of a major campaign in which the 
enemy had superiority in both numbers and armament. The U.N. 
military operations were basically planned as delaying actions pending 
the build up of reinforcements. The report also said that the ‘false and 
inflammatory Communist propaganda’, which had been largely respon- 
sible for disunity among the Koreans, was being countered by broad- 
casts and leaflets. 

Following a further private consultation of the delegates summoned 
by Mr Malik (U.S.S.R.), the Council continued its inconclusive debate, 
Mr Austin (U.S.A.) appealing to Russia to ‘forsake suspicion and isola- 
tion and join in a frank and free exchange of views with the rest of the 
world’, and Mr Malik declaring that his Government were prepared to 
use their influence for peace in Korea, but only on Russian terms. 

It was learned that Mr Trygve Lie had sent another urgent appeal to 
the North Korean authorities to facilitate the work of the International 
Red Cross behind their lines. 

18 Aug.—Danish offer of a hospital ship for Korea (see Denmark). 

21 Aug.—Mr Chou En-lai’s message to Mr Malik (see China). 

Korea. A further private meeting of the Council was convened by 
Mr Malik. 

22 Aug.-—Korea. Mr Malik, in a long speech reaffirmed that the war 
in Korea was a civil war and attacked Anglo-American imperialism 
there. His arguments were refuted by Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Mr Austin. 

24 Aug.—Chinese Communist request for withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Formosa (see China). 

Formosa. A message was received from Mr Chou En-lai, the Foreign 
Minister in the Peking Government describing U.S. policy in Formos: 
as ‘direct armed aggression on the territory of China, and a total violation 
of the U.N. Charter’, and calling for the withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

25 Aug.—Formosa. A communication was received from the U.S. 
Government denying the Chinese accusation of U.S. aggression in 
Formosa and pointing out that the American action had been taken at: 
time when Formosa was the scene of conflict with the mainland ané 
threatened the security of the U.N. forces operating in Korea. It was as 
impartial, neutralizing action, addressed to both the rival Governments 
and represented no desire to acquire a special position for the U.S.A 
The actual status of Formosa was that of a territory taken from Japan 
by the allied victory in the Pacific and its future legal status must be 
determined by international action. The U.S.A. would welcome an¢ 
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approve a full investigation of the case of Formosa by the United 
Nations. 

27 Aug.—Chinese Communist Note on U.S. air attack on Man- 
churia (see China). 

29 Aug.—China. A U.S. communication to Mr Trygve Lie which was 
distributed to members of the Council proposed that the Chinese 
allegation of an American air attack on Manchuria should be investi- 
gated by a U.N. commission on the spot. 
~ Formosa. The Council decided by 7 votes to 2, with one abstention, 
to place on the agenda the Peking Government’s complaint concerning 
Formosa. 

Korea. A document from a group of U.S. prisoners of war in North 
Korea, which was distributed, appealed for an immediate end to hos- 
tilities, on the ground that with the collapse of the Syngman Rhee army 
the fighting was strictly Korean against American. 


UNITED STATES. 17 Aug.—Korea. President Truman sent a 
message to President Quirino of the Philippines accepting his offer to 
send a force of 4,000 to 5,000 men to fight in Korea. 

Defence. The State Department announced the establishment of a 
National Strategy Board to direct psychological warfare. 

Poland. It was learned that three officials at the Polish Embassy had 
resigned and asked for asylum in the U.S.A. 

E.R.P. The eighth quarterly report of the E.C.A., covering the first 
three months of 1950, which was submitted to Congress by President 
Truman, said that the countries taking part in the Marshall Plan had 
made notable progress towards balancing their international accounts 
and restoring confidence in their currencies. They had made drastic 
cuts in their purchases from the U.S.A. but the increase in U.S. busi- 
ness activity at home had absorbed almost all the output released by the 
decline in exports. The report noted with satisfaction the reopening of a 
pre-war multilateral trading pattern by which Europe paid for part of 
its imports from the U.S.A. with dollars earned from exports to other 
areas. 

Japan. An exchange of letters between Commander Russell, the ex- 
servicemen’s leader, and Gen. MacArthur was issued in Washington 
in which the latter, replying to a question on the advisability of rearming 
Japan in view of existing world tensions, said: ‘Should the course of 


_ world events require that all mankind stand to arms in defence of 


human liberty and Japan come within the orbit of immediate threatened 
attack, then the Japanese too should mount the maximum defensive 
power which their resources will permit’. He pointed out, however, that 


_ pending a peace treaty, Japan remained under the policy control of the 
_ allied Powers who were more apprehensive at the prospect of a ‘rearmed 


... Japan than that an unarmed Japan may fall prey to predatory forces’ 
—a feeling that was shared by the great masses of the Japanese themselves. 

18 Aug.—Korea. The State Department announced formal acceptance 
of offers from Britain, Turkey, Australia, and New Zealand to send 
troops to Korea to serve under U.N. command. 
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The Department of Commerce announced the tightening of controls 
on exports to Russia, the east European countries, and China. 

Gen. Bedell-Smith, former U.S. Ambassador in Moscow, was 
appointed director of the central intelligence agency. 

Korea. A State Department spokesman said that Britain had pledged 
a fully armoured and equipped brigade of between 5,000 and 7,000 men 
for service in Korea. This was in addition to the troops being sent from 
Hong Kong. 

Economic Policy. The Senate passed the amended Economic Controls 
Bill by 84 votes to 3. 

22 Aug.—Defence. Mr Johnson, Secretary of Defence, appearing 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee in support of legislation 
for universal military training, stressed the importance of the time 
element in meeting any threat of total war and said that the lack of 
readiness in manpower mobilization in the U.S.A. was alarming to their 
friends and encouraging to potential aggressors. The U.S.A. must be 
prepared in the event of war to reinforce with the utmost speed the 
fighting force being built up by the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
in western Europe, and this meant universal military training. 

23 Aug.—Germany. Mr Acheson told a press conference that accord- 
ing to Mr McCloy’s report of the recent meeting between the Allied 
High Commissioners in Germany and the Federal Chancellor, the latter 
had presented his view of the security situation particularly with regard 
to the remilitarization going on in eastern Germany, and on the basis of 
this had pleaded for greater strength in western Europe, including 
Germany. He had not made specific requests for a German army of 
some thousands of men, as reported in the press. 

Korea. The head of the Netherlands Information Bureau stated in 
San Francisco that 2,000 Dutch infantrymen would join the U.N. 
forces in Korea within the next few weeks. 

24 Aug.—Defence. The House Appropriations Committee approved 
$16,771 m. in emergency funds for general defence purposes. This 
figure included $11,643 m. for the Department of Defence, $4,000 for 
the military assistance programme, and also provision for work on the 
hydrogen bomb and in propaganda facilities. 

The Army announced that a further 47,000 other ranks in the reserve 
forces would be called to active duty by 10 November. 

Austria. President Truman announced that he had nominated Mr 
Walter J. Donnelly, the Ambassador to Venezuela, as Minister to 
Austria and U.S. High Commissioner. The U.S. occupation forces 
would be commanded by Gen. Irwin. 

Spain. President Truman reaffirmed at a press conference his 
opposition to provision for a loan to Spain in foreign aid legislation. 

Foreign Aid. A conference of members of both the Senate and the 
House, meeting to consider the foreign aid section of an omnibus 
Appropriations Bill agreed on a $2,526 m. appropriation for the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in the current fiscal year— 
$200 m. less than the figure approved by the Senate. It also approved 
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$1,678 m. for military aid to west European countries, and $15 m. 
for the ‘Point Four’ programme. It was understood that the conference 
had also approved a loan of $62,500,000 to Spain. 

Gen. Collins and Admiral Sherman in Korea (see Korea). 

25 Aug.—Formosa. Dr Wellington Koo, the Chinese Ambassador, 
who had recently returned from discussions in Formosa, told a press 
conference that his Government were confident that they could defend 
the island against invasion if they received more U.S. arms and con- 
tinued support of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. They did not need any U.S. 
ground troops. Referring to the future of Formosa he rejected any 
suggestion that the island should be put under U.N. trusteeship. 

U.S. reply to Peking’s charges re Formosa (see U.N. Security Council). 

Korea. An Army spokesman said that two Chinese Communist 
armies had been moved near the Manchuria-Korean border. Reports 
had been received about the movement of 120 tanks into North Korea 
from the port of Dairen towards the end of July. 

Gen. Collins and Admiral Sherman returned to Washington from 
Tokio. 

Protest re Suez Canal restrictions (see Egypt). 

The House of Representatives approved the $34,000 m. omnibus 
Appropriations Bill. Against continuing opposition from the Admini- 
stration the amendment permitting a $62,500,000 loan to Spain was 
approved by 164 votes to 80. The House also approved the expenditure 
of $26,900,000 for the ‘Point Four’ programme. 

Foreign Policy. Mr Francis Matthews, Secretary of the Navy, 
speaking in Boston, called on the U.S.A. to become ‘the first aggressors 
for peace’. This meant that ‘we should be willing, and declare our in- 
tention, to pay any price—even the price of instituting a war—to 
compel co-operation for peace’. 

26 Aug.—Foreign Policy. The State Department and the White 
House repudiated Mr Matthews’s statement, the former declaring that 
it ‘does not represent U.S. policy. The U.S.A. does not favour institut- 
ing a war of any kind’. 

Defence. The House of Representatives approved the $16,771 m. 
emergency Appropriations Bill by 310 votes to 1. 

27 Aug.—Foreign Policy. Dr Jessup, the Ambassador-at-Large and 
leading adviser to the State Department, speaking in a radio interview, 
rejected Mr Matthews’s idea of a preventive war. The destruction of 
war was so catastrophic that everything possible must be done to main- 
tain security by peaceful means. ‘Dropping atomic bombs on the Soviet 
Union now is not the way we act.’ 

Chinese Note alleging U.S. air attack in Manchuria (see China). 

The Army took over the direction of the railways in accordance with 
an order by President Truman to avert a national strike. 

28 Aug.—Formosa. It was announced that President Truman had 
ordered Gen. MacArthur to withdraw a statement on Formosa which 
he had prepared as a message to the annual camp of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The President had also sent a letter to Mr Austin, the 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations, endorsing the statement of policy 
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on Formosa made to the Security Council on 25 August. Gen. Mac. 
Arthur’s messge, which was published in several newspapers, said that 
the Pacific islands acted as a protective shield to all the Americas and al] 
the free lands of the Pacific Ocean area. The fall of Formosa, however, 
would place an enemy salient in the very centre of this defensive 
perimeter. Explaining that he was expressing his views on Formosa in 
view of the current misconceptions about the relationship of the island 
to the U.S. strategic potential in the Pacific, he said that the last war had 
shifted the U.S. strategic frontier to embrace the entire Pacific Ocean, 
which had become ‘a vast moat to protect the U.S.A.’ as long as she held 
it. President Truman’s decision on 27 June to defend Formosa had 
‘lighted into flame a lamp of hope throughout Asia that was burning 
dimly to extinction’. ’ 

The Presidential Secretary, speaking to correspondents about Gen, 
MacArthur’s message said that ‘in the field of foreign relations there can 
be only one voice in stating the position of the U.S.A. This is regarded 
as being of fundamental constitutional importance’. 

Social Security. President Truman signed a Bill expanding the social 
security system. 

Soviet Note on Japanese war criminals (see U.S.S.R.). 

The Senate passed the $34,000 m. Omnibus Appropriations Bill. 

29 Aug.—Formosa. The White House announced that the President 
had sent Gen. MacArthur a copy of his letter to Mr Austin on U.S. 
policy in Formosa. 

The House of Representatives passed a Bill tightening the laws 
dealing with espionage, sabotage, and subversive activities. 

30 Aug.—Korea. Mr Acheson told a press conference that it was for 
the United Nations to decide whether the U.N. forces in Korea should, 
when the time came, drive north of the 38th parallel. He also said that 
he welcomed the Indian proposal that the six non-permanent members 
of the Security Council should try to find a solution to the Korean 
conflict. He warned the Chinese Communists that if they joined with 
the North Koreans it would be an act of aggression, and he reaffirmed 
that the U.S.A. had no aggressive intentions regarding Formosa or the 
Chinese mainland. 

Yugoslavia. Mr Acheson announced that the Export-Import Bank 
had approved an additional loan of $15 m. to Yugoslavia, bringing the 
total of American advances to Tito’s Government to $55 m. 

Germany. Mr Acheson, speaking of eastern Germany, described the 
Government as a ‘puppet Communist regime’, and said that the law 
for the October elections was a typical example of ‘Communist de- 
gradation of the democratic practices’ since it made no provision for 4 
secret vote. 

President Truman, in a Labour Day statement, accused the Com- 
munist movement of violating world peace. 


U.S.S.R. 24 Aug.—Korea. It was learned that the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the praesidium of the Academy had sent messages to the 
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U.N. Security Council demanding that ‘aggression’ in Korea and the 
bombing of peaceful towns be stopped, and all foreign troops withdrawn. 

28 Aug.—Fapanese War Criminals. A Note was sent to the U.S. 
Government rejecting their Note of 8 June, and again requesting that 
Gen. MacArthur’s directive on the remission of sentence of Japanese 
war criminals be rescinded. 

30 Aug.—Note to Sweden on alleged anti-Soviet activity (see 
Sweden). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 18 Aug.—Mr Ernest Davies, British Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, arrived in Belgrade from Athens. 

28 Aug.—Marshal Tito received Mr Ernest Davies. Mr Kardelj, the 
Foreign Minister, and the British Ambassador were also present. 

29 Aug.—Mr Davies told the press that Marshal Tito appeared con- 
fident of his ability to defend Yugoslavia against any threats to her 
independent line in international policy. He later left for Trieste and 
Austria. 

30 Aug.—U.S. $15 m. loan (see United States). 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meeting of British, French, and U.S. Foreign Minister 
New York. 

Council of the F.A.O., tenth session, Washington. 
Meeting of the North Atlantic Council, New York. 
Meeting of Commonwealth representatives to discus 
matters connected with the Torquay Conference on Tarifi 
and Trade, London. 

U.N. General Assembly, fifth session, Lake Success. 
Meeting of Commonwealth Consultative Committee 0) 
economic aid to south-east Asia, London. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—third round o/ 
tariff negotiations, Torquay. 

Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, Rome, 
Meeting of Defence Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Washington. , 
Transport Conference for Central and South Africa, 
Johannesburg. 

Presidential election, Brazil. 

Conference of Institute of Pacific Relations, Lucknow. 
General Council of the I.R.O., sixth session, Geneva. 
General and local elections, eastern Germany. 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference, New Zealand. 
Second part of the 1950 session of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe—Strasbourg. 

Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, fifth session, Torquay. 
Congressional elections—U.S.A. 

Municipal elections, west Berlin. 
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